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it would be worse than a famine or a pestilence in
China, India, and Japan.

This view of the very slight changeableness of
human nature when left to itself, is much strength-
ened by the recent inquiries which have extended the
history of the human race in new directions. The
investigations inconveniently called prehistoric are
really aimed at enlarging the domain of history, by
collecting materials for it beyond the point at which
it began to be embodied in writing. They proceed
by the examination of the modes of life and social
usages of men in a savage, barbarous, or semi-
civilised condition, and they start from the assump-
tion that the civilised races were once in that state,
or in some such state. Unquestionably, these studies
are not in a wholly satisfactory stage. As often
happens where the labourers are comparatively few and
the evidence as yet scanty, they abound in rash con-
clusions and peremptory assertions. But they have
undoubtedly increased our knowledge of social states
which are no longer ours, and of civilisations which
are unlike ours. And on the whole, they suggest
that the differences which, after ages of change,
separate the civilised man from the savage or bar-
barian, are not so great as the vulgar opinion would
have them. Man has changed much in Western
Europe, but it is singular how much of the savage
there still is in him, independently of the identity of